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EXTRACTS FROM JOURNAL OF DAVID SANDS. | some of you that have become vessels of wrath 
(Continued from p. 291.) and displeasure in the. hand of an offended 
In the latter part of the year 1792, David| God, may be swallowed up_in holes in the 
Sands felt a concern to visit Friends in Phil-| earth, part of your bodies in and part out of it 
adelphia again, and obtaining a certificate of | and above ground, for examples or warnings to 
the unity of his friends with his prospect, he| those who may see it. And this city may be- 
proceeded to that city, and attended many|come a stinking hole, and they who pass by 
meetings both for worship and discipline. In| may say, ‘ Where are all those lofty buildings, 
the course of this service he was many times|and those pleasant things? And whatif [ 
closely proved and tried, and on one occasion he | should say, the child is now born that may live to 
felt constrained to declare unto them that he| see these things come to pass, unless there be a 
believed that the judgments of an offended God | turning to Him who hath ali power in his hand, 
were about to be poured out upon the and who can cause the earth to reel like a 
inhabitants of that city. drunken man.” 

He remarked that “it isappointed unto all} This remarkable testimony was delivered 
men once to die, aud after this the judgment.” | publicly, at an evening meeting held in the 
‘¢ There is something like death imprinted on| High-street Meeting-house in Philadelphia, on 
all your houses, in measure according to the| the 18th of the llth mo., 1792, previous to 
value you set upon them, and which with great| the breaking forth of the awful and most des- 
care and pains you have erected. The hand- | olating yellow fever, the first that was permit- 
writing upon the wall is found upon all your | ted to visit that part of our land, at least of late 
pleasant walks, beautiful trees, fine gardens, | years. The disease commenced almost like the 
lofty buildings, and pleasant streets ; and what | plague in violence, attended in many instances 
if these very things which you have taken so| withimmediate death. The alarm was sudden, 
much delight in should, in time, become the|and the results, in many cases, so fatal, that 
graves of some of you; yea, all these things| for a time medical aid was of little or no avail. 
become a ruinous heap, and some of you be| It was the most trying scene ever witnessed in 
buried in the midst of them, for we know such | that city. 
things have been; and what sins were there; The conflict and trial of faith which David 
committed in Sodom that are not committed | Sands had to pass through, in connection with 
here? And before very long, according to | the delivery of the foregoing communication, 
mny present prospect, it must be the case here; | was very great; but he was fully aware that 


omitting to perform what appeared clearly to be 
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required of him would have been of still more 
painful consequence. In the course of his 
engagement he was concerned to exhort them 
“to flee from the wrath to come,” and to seek 
refuge in the Lord Jehovah, io whom is ever- 
lasting strength. 

In the course of his ministry, David Sands, 
having himself a deep and abiding sense of the 
mutability of all things here below, and in the 
ardor of his soul to warn men against placing 
their affections unduly upon sublunary objects, 
it was not unusual for him to express himself 
in language which some undiscriminating 
hearers regarded as prophetic, when such was 
not his real intention or meaning. In some 
cases this has been attended with inconvenience, 
the event not answering the expectations thus 
unintentionally excited. 

His ministry was frequently of a searching, 
awakening character, attended with a large de- 
gree of power and of the Divine anointing. It 
fell to his lot to labor much in parts but newly 
occupied, bordering on the wilderness, where 
he found many of the inhabitants like the 
parched thirsty ground, drinking in with 
avidity the instructions communicated. Many 
of them possessed very few opportunities of in- 
strumental help in their concern for the salva- 
tion of their sou!s. 

For several years a prospect of duty opened 
and pressed on the mind of David Sands, of 
his being required to travel in the service of 
the gospel in Europe. This concern increased 
until the year 1794. In the spring of that 
year he spread his prospect before his friends, 
and in the 5th mo. he obtained a certificate 
from the Yearly Meeting of New York to 
Friends in Great Britain, &c. He felt his 
mind drawn to pay another visit to New Eng- 
land, and then embark from thence to Halifax 
or Liverpool, 2s way might open. But this 
visit and these labors were ultimately more 
weighty and extensive than he had anticipated, 
which was at times cause of much anxiety both 
to himself and his friends. But though at 
times very deeply tried, he found that the only 
path of peace was to be found in following his 
guide, and moving cautiously along in the 
performance of apprehended duty from day to 
day. He was thus evabicd to finish his service, 
before embarking for England, to his full 
satisfaction, and had the acknowledgment of 
the full unity and fellowship, both of his Friends 
at home and those brethren amongst whom he 
had been laboring, many of whom had been 
sharers with him in various exercises and 
arduous Jabors for the promotion of the cause of 
truth and righteousness. 


An Account of my travels from my own Home, 
on a Religious Visit to Friends in Europ>. 


My mind having been long exercised with 


thoughts of crossing the seas to pay a visit to 
Friends and others in Europe, after having ob- 
tained a certificate from the Monthly and 
Quarterly Meetings, and the Yearly Meeting of 
ministers and elders, I set off, after a tender par- 
ing with many Friends, and with some of my 
own family, on the 29th of 6th mo., 1794. My 
wife and son.accompanied me to a meeting in 
Smith’s Close, after which I parted with all but 
my wife, who remained with me, and we parted 
in the morning, after asolemn time in a friend- 
ly family. I proceeded to New York, taking 
several opportunities of holding meetings 
amongst those not members of our Society, 
where [ met my aged father-in-law and my 
daughter Martha, and having spent some time 
with them, and sought an opportunity of a 
vessel to embark in, but finding nove that I 
was easy to go in, I felt my mind turned 
towards Long Island, and proceeded accordingly, 
visiting all the meetings of Friends, and hold- 
ing some amongst other people, I believe to 
good satisfaction. 

I rested the 6th of the 8th mo., a! the house of 
my friend John Searing, having passed through 
many Close trials since I set out from my own 
house, which I hope may serve to carry on the 
work of sanctification, and prepare and purify 
me wore and more for service. 1 wrote several 
letters to my wife and children, and also to a 
number of my friends, and thence proceeded to 
visit several places, in company with my much- 
esteemed friend Jacob Willis; and as l though 
I might now leave Long Island, I came to New- 
port, Rhode Island, where I had several meet- 
ings ; from thence proceeded to ‘Tiverton, where 
1 met with my much loved friend James Bring- 
hurst, who was very low in mind, but was much 
better before we parted. 


The following letter from James Bringhurst 
will be read with interest :— 


My pear FRIEND, 


For such I truly call thee, from a sense of 
thy kindness in'coming to visit me, in my low 
distressed situation of body and mind, wherein 
thou wast made instrumental in raising me in a 
good degree out of it, to a feeling of that 
power which is Jastingly good; on which, if 
our trust and dependence is wholly placed, we 
are supported and enabled to bear up in and 
through the many troubles we find by sorrow- 
ful experience are allotted to us, in passing along 
through this world of danger and of conflict. 
May I be kept truly humble ander them, and 
sensible of the kind hand of Him who permits 
these afflictive dispensations, and who yet gives 
strength and ability to bear them, to our owa 
improvement. 

I thought I should be most easy to write a 
few lines, and express @ little of that sincere 
love I feel towards thee, my beloved friend, 
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in which I much desire thou mayst be, from: 


day to day, favored with a renewal of strength, 
and of right qualification to gothrough the ardu- 
ous work before thee, to the honor of our great 
Master, and the full establishment of thy own 
peace, which in the end will happily crown all. I 
feel more towards thee than J can express; mayst 
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means, by the exertion of her personal infls- 


ence with people of varied rank and party, of 
forming District Societies for their effectual 
and well arranged relief, in many of the large 
cities and towas of this empire. 

The formation of libraries, for the use of the 
Coast Guards, in all their numerous stations 


thou sometimes think of me with desires that [| round the British Isles, was another engage- 
may be supported through every troub'e and| ment which deeply interested her. Under the 
danger, (as there are many in this world,) so| generous patronage of the Government, and 
that I may hold out to the end, and then all! with the help of a large subscription from her 
will be well. My earnest desire is, that I may | friends, she completely succeeded in accom- 
be favored with patience and with resignation to | plishing this object. It is believed that there 
whatever is permitted to be my experience, | is not a single station of this description on our 
without any murmur or repining, though some- | coast, which does not owe a useful and instruc- 
times this is hard to come at, so fully as ought! tive library to her care and exertions; and 
to be the case. Thy sincere friend, very numerous are the testimonies which she 
JAMES BRINGUURST. has received, of the value and usefulness of the 

(To be continued.) books which have thus been provided. 
aan The many currents in which the stream of 
A BRIEF MEMOIR OF ELIZABEH FRY. her benevolence flowed, drew her into contact 
(Continued from page 293.) with persons of widely differing stations and 
The diversity and importance of the many} opinions; yet, so remarkably was she guided by 
engayements into which Elizabeth Fry was led, | a sound discretion, and so humbly did she seek 
by the deep Christian solicitude that pervaded | for that wisdom which cometh from above, that 
her heart, on behalf of the degraded inmates | she was enabled to obtain a powerful influence 





of the prison-house, can scarcely be conceived | over the diversified classes with whom she was 


by any who were not, in some measure, sharers 
in her labors of love. She was peculiarly 
fitted for the work assigned her ; being endowed, 
in an extraordinary degree, with a calm firm- 
ness of mind combined with great sensibility 
of feeling. Thus, under the constraining power 
of divine love, she was qualified to sympathize 
with that condition of misery, into which sin 
had plunged its wretched victims, to minister 
to them the word of solemn warning, and to 
point to the door of mercy, opened, through 
Christ Jesus, io every penitent soul. Awfully 
impressive were many of the opportunities, 
when in the cell of the poor agonized criminal, 
sentenced tu expiate crime by a dreadful and 
ignominious death, her spirit was poured forth 
in fervent solicitude that the power of Him, 
who “was manifested that He might destroy 
the works of the Devil,’ might, even for such 
as these, prevail against the cruel enemy, and im- 
part ability to look from the depths of despair un- 
to that Omnipotent One, who is “exalted” at 
the right hand of God, “to give repentance and 
remirsion of sins.” 

Although the great object of prison disci- 
pline involved much personal exertion, and a 
solemn sense of weighty responsibility, yet the 
attention of this diligent laborer was by no 
means restricted to this particular channel of 
usefulness to her suffering fellow creatures. 
Her heart expanded in tender commiseration 
towards the distressed of every class. The des- 
titute poor, the famishing and houseless wan- 
derer, the untaught and neglected child, were 
objecte of her deep sympathy; and she was the 


ity that “‘seeketh not its own.” 


called to associate. 

Wherever summoned by the call of duty, 
whether to the prison, the cottage, or the pal- 
ace, she was alike firm and upright in her advo- 
cacy of truth and righteousness. Her demea 
nour was dignified and courteous; yet she 
never stooped to anything approaching to obse- 
quiousness or flattery; and in the presence of 
the mightiest earthly potentates, she maintainec 
an unflinching adherence to the simplicity of 
that Christian profession, into which religious 
conviction had led her; and truly it may be 
said, in thus mingling with the various ranks 
of men, she was animated by that divine char- 
This heavenly 
principle glowed in her bosom, as an unquenched 
coal on the aliar of fervent devotion to her 
gracious Lord; and by its holy influence, she 
was made willing to deny herself, patiently to 
encounter many difficulties, and cheerfully to 
dedicate her time, her strength, and all that 
she possessed, to promote the extension of that 
kingdom, whose coming was announced by the 
angelic anthem, “ Glory to God in the highest, 
on earth peace, and good will towards men.” 

When led by the constraining power of 
redeeming love, to testify of the unsearchable 
riches of Christ, to plead with transgressors, to 
warn the impenitent, to encourage the con- 
trite, or to comfort the mourner, she was 
favoured to minister in the demonstration of 
the Spirit, and with a heavenly unction that 
melted into tenderness the hearts even of many 
too little acquainted with that spring of celes- 
tial love, of which they were thus, through the 
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grace that was bestowed upon this servant of 
’ God, brought to participate. The gifts of the 
Holy Spirit shone through this beloved friend 
with much brightness; being accompanied, in 
a remarkable manner, by deep humility, and 
ap abiding sense of her dependence on the 
preserving, guiding power of her Divine Mas- 
ter. He saw weet to train and discipline her 
spirit through much tribulation, and she meekly 
bowed under the chastening hand of His love. 

At one period of her life, when it pleased 
Infinite Wisdom to permit her to experience 
great and sore adversity, the writer of this 
memoir was privileged to belong to the meeting 
which she then, when health permitted, con- 
stantly attended. The opportunities of public 
worship, as well as many of a more private 
character, were often favoured with a solem- 
nity, of which, perhaps, no adequate idea could 
be conveyed in words ; and the precious offer- 
ings in prayer, and, at seasons, in devout thanks. 
giving, which this afflicted handmaid of the 
Lord was enabled to dedicate to her Almighty 
Sustainer, cannot, even now, be remembered, 
without a reverent and affecting sense of that 
loving-kindness and tender mercy which thus 
strengthened her to glorify God in the midst 
of the fire. She read much in the Holy Scrip. 
tures, of the contents of which she possessed an 
enlarged Knowledge; and in times of deep 
sorrow, she derived unspeakable consolation 
from the blessed truths which they unfold. The 
book of Psalms, especially, was to her a source 
of sacred delight and instruction. Her little 
text book, which she freely distributed, in 
several of the continental languages, and which 
contains passages that had been the daily sub- 
jects of her own meditation, is to many, and 
will doubtless continue to be, a sweet memento 
of this beloved mother in Israel, and a stimu- 
lus to seek, as she did, to learn in humility 
from these records of heavenly wisdom. Hav- 
ing been taught in the school of Christ, know- 
ing “ how to be abased, and how to abound,” 
she was prepared by her Lord’s Spirit, to sym- 
pathize with the different states of the people 
of varied denominations, countries, and sta- 
tions ; and, under the influence of divine love 
and with the full concurrence of her friends at 
home, she paid religious visits in this. nation, 
and several times to many parts of the Conti- 
nent. It pleased her Great Master to make 
the way for her to labour in his Gospel; not 
only amongst the poor, and many of the most 
abject of the people, but also with pious persons 
of all ranks, and to declare his truth before 
govereigns and princes. Powerful was the 
impression which her ministrations made on 
the minds of many, and numerous have been 
the evidences of the preciousness of her testi- 
mony; and we may reverently believe that 
“the abundant grace” bestowed on her, did, 


“through the thanksgiving of many, redound to 
the glory of God.” In various instances, she 
was not only instrumental in sowing the good 
seed, but she was enabled effectually to nurture 
it; and with aremarkable discretion, aud sound 
discriminating judgment, she cherished that 
which was of the Lord. 

Some portions of her correspondence with an 
individual, who, when altogether unacquainted 
with our Religious Society, had been brought 
under much exercise of mind through the min- 
istry of this dedicated servant, may prove 
instructive to the reader; especially to such as 
may be compared to babes in Christ. On 
receiving a letter from the stranger alluded to, 
she writes, “I find my dear friend, that thou 
art one of those whose heart has been touched 
with a Saviour’s love. Mayst thou have grace 
to ‘ fullow on to know the Lord,’ that thy soul 
may eventually ‘be filled with the unsearchable 
riches of Christ.’” Soon afterwards, she ad- 
dressed the same person as follows: “I see, my 
dear friend, the need of deep watchfuluess, and 
much quietness of spirit, that thou mayest dis- 
cern the voice of the True Shepherd, that stil 
small voice, (which.is very gentle in its lead- 
ings,) from the voice of the stranger, who 
would imitate this true voice, and deceive, if it 
were possible, the very elect. 1 long for thy 
preservation and yrowth in the truth, and, as 
in quietness, humility, and faithfulness, thou 
followest and servest the Lord Jesus, I believe 
thou wilt be blessed, and made a blessing to 
many.” r 

Not long after this, she again wrote, “I feel 
much interest on thy behalf, and truly desire 
that the Lord may defend thee with his armor, 
on the right hand and on the left; keep thee 
by his own power, in the meckness of wisdom, 
and guide thy steps safely. As thou art con- 
cerned ‘patiently to wait, and quietly to hope, 
for the salvation of God,’ I fully believe thy 
way will be made plain before thee, and all 
liberty granted to thee that thou canst desire.” 
A few weeks later, she addressed the following 
to the same individual :—“I feel hopeful about 
thee, my dear fricnd, and believe, as the Lord 
himeelf is thy Governor, and the Holy Spirit 
thy Sanctifier, all will be well with thee; and 
all, in the end, will be at peace with thee; but 
thou must be very patient, very quiet, very 
watchful, and very humble; and the Lord 
himself will be with thee and bless thee, and 
make a way for thee where thou canst see no 
way.” The following very instructive letter, 
written subsequent to the last extract, and 
when this object of her deep Christian solici- 
tude had been admitted into membership with 
our religious society, may suitably be subjoined. 

“ Upton, 12 mo. 11, 1839, 
“My dear young Friend, 
“I believe thou hast been visited of the 
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Lord, and dealt very gently with by him, and 
that much is due from thee to him; but my 
belicf is that, im a very especial manner, he 
calls thee to prove thy gratitude and love to 
him who has done so much for thee, by a very 
watchful, humble, and circumspect walk before 
him, and before his servants ; and particularly 
by being adorned with the meek and quiet 
spirit, which is of great price in His sight. 
As thou fully experiencest thy own spirit to be 
thus subjected, I believe he will make use of 
thee with others ; but we must be well instruct- 
ed in the school of Christ ourselves, before we 
can do much in teaching others; and if we are 
really taught in this school, self must be of no 
reputation in our own eyes; but in humility 
and devotion of heart, we must dwell as at the 
foot of the cross; and as we there receive 
instruction, be willing to communicate it to 
others, when called for at our hands. I have 
for weeks past had it on my mind to advise 
thee, also, to be on thy guard against any undue 
dependence on man, for I have seen Satan often 
very busy in this way. He would often try to 
make even sweet spiritual unity degenerate into 
a false dependence on each other. I therefore 
warn my friends on this point; receive the 
word of caution from one who loves thee. 

“TI should like a few lines of love from thee. 
Give my dear love to , who is dear to 
me (may I pot say) inthe Lord. I know Iam 
unworthy of this sweet fellowship, but am in 
mercy permitted to feel it; and also towards 
thee, dear young friend. 

“‘ My desires are strong for thy growth, and 
real preservation in ‘the truth, as it is in Jesus.’ 

“Iam thy affectionately interested friend, 


“ ELIZABETH Fry.” 
(To be continued.) 


Don’? DESPISE SMALL THINGS.—Some years 
ago, a gentleman visiting a farmer in Tolland, 
Connecticut, took from his pocket a small pota- 
to, which somehow had got in there at home. 
It was thrown out with a smile, and the farmer 
taking it in his hand to look at it, a curious 
little boy of twelve, standing at his elfow, 
asked him what it was: “Oh,” said he, “no- 
thing but a potato, my boy; take and plant it, 
and you shall have all that you can raise from 
it-till you are free.” The lad took it, and the 
farmer thought no more about it at the time. 
The boy, however, not despising small potatoes, 
carefully divided it into as many pieces as he 
could find eyes, and put them into the ground. 
The product was carefully put aside in the fall, 
and planted in the spring, and so on till the 
fourth year, when, the yield being good, the 
actual product was four hundred bushels! The 
farmer seeing the prospect that the potato-field 
would, by another year, cover his whole farm, 
asked to be released from his promise. 








For Friends’ Intelligencer. 

A Review or tHE “Prize Essays” of 
George Stephenson Rowntree and Thomas 
Hancock, on the decline of Quakerism in 
Great Britain. 

Tar Review, sy T—, oF BALTIMoRE. 
6TH Monta, 1864. 
(Continued from page 296.) 


The Quakers or Friends; their Rise and 
Decline. 

“The Peculium; an endeavor to throw light 
on some of the causes of the decline of the 
Society of Friends in Great Britain, and espe- 
cially in regard to its original claim, of being 
the peculiar people of God. By Thomas 
Hancock.” 

A similarity exists between the title of this 
essay of Thomas Hancock* and that which we 
have before reviewed, of John Stephenson 
Rowntree; but in all other respects, and espe- 
cially in the spirit manifested throughout the 
work, there is scarcely a point of resemblance. 
The author is a forcible writer, whose senti- 
ments we cannot peruse, without confidence in 
his piety, and in the good will which he feels 
towards mankind. 

But we nevertheless believe, notwithstanding 
his correct and elegant representations of the 
doctrines anc testimonies of the early Friends, 
that his opportunities for making observations 
on the Friends of our own day have not quali- 
fied him to be an impartial witness on their 
behalf. And besides this, he also appears to 
possess a gloomy temperament, which an atten- 
tive reader will readily observe and place to 
this account the melancholy views in which he 
occasionally indulges concerning the religious 
efforts of Christian professors in general—and 
of the Society of Friends in particular. He 
imparts his suppositions with great earnestness 
and sincerity, but from evidences within our 
reach, and which we need not now produce, he 
must be incorrect in some of his inferences. 

The essay is composed of ten leading articles, 
comprising an article on Sects; another on Re- 
formations ; then one on Religious Error ; after- 
wards, Fox and his Friends; the Society; its 
Developements ; Reaction Promoted ; Restric- 
tive Peculiarities ; Individual Characteristics ; 
and Secularism and Spiritual Wickedness. On 
all these different subjects he displays great elo- 
cutional power, and the larger portion of his re- 
flectious, produced as they are in a style of 
composition which, notwithstanding the intro- 
duction of numerous “ hard words,’”’ must com- 
mend itself to all admirers of this kind of per- 
fection, are sufficiently liberal to have a bene- 


* The Saturday Review of 1860, gives the follow- 
ing information:—* Mr. Hancock is an adherent of 
the Anglican or High Church school of theology, as 
represented iu the present day, by the pious and 
much abused, Dr. Pusey.” 
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ficial effect on contemplative readers of all 
denominations. They way read and acknow- 
ledge with the wise king; “‘in the multitude 
of counsellors there is safety.” 

We make our first extract from the article on 
“ Reformations,” but shall not be able to give 
eelections from all the subjects introduced. 

“Tt has become almost a trite remark, that 
the Reformation was not the work of one age, 
or of one, or of a few individuals merely. Its 
promoters could always invoke the sanctiou 
and accordance of successive previous ex- 
ponents of the same truths, and principles. 
Their assertions and expositions, whether relat- 
ing to abstract or practical matters, found ready 
reception with minds corresponding with their 
own in intellectual vision. In its progress we 


in principle or in action, was inconsistent with 

its full supremacy ;” and adds also, “ The a8- 

sertion therefore of the entjre simplicity and 

Divine communication of gospel truth formed 

the leading purpose of their ministrations.” 
“THE SOCIETY.” 

“ But the most significant result was in what 
followed, by necessary consequence, from the 
adherence to the simple essentials above indi- 
cated, and the extent to which the Friends 
ignored or opposed prevailing ideas and customs, 
secular or religious. Although compelled at 
various times, in answer to accusations, to es- 
tablish the authority of their doctrinal views, 
for them it was neither necessary or prudent, 
to revive or cultivate the discussions on those 
topics of a metaphysical character which have 


may trace three several kinds of operation :—|so extensively occupied and bewildered the 


against moral corruption ; sgainst theoretical 
or doctrinal error; against ecclesiastical pre- 
tentions.” 


| 


minds of men, and of men whose time and 
talents thus misapplied, were more than lost to 
their fellow men. Creeds and systems forever 


The author then proceeds in a concise man- | being constructed to be torn to pieces! But 
ner to estimate how far some of “ the features | their belief like their practice, was not mere 
of the seventeenth century” prepared the minds | eclecticism, but sprang directly from the funda- 


of George Fox and his converts, for the doc- 
trines he received and taught, and goes on to 
inform us, that, ‘after a manner, not without 
its parallel in Bacon’s method with secular know- 
ledge, did Fox and the Friends deal with those 
subjects of spiritual import which by the mo- 
tion of men’s susceptibilities, as well as by the 
sanctions of an ever-existing visible church, 
are perpetually the theme of human considera- 
tion. By an unprofessed and perhaps uncon- 
cious process, religious truth, and the nature, 
objects and method of religious duties, were 
subjected to a severe analysis, alike indifferent 
to the offence occasioned amongst men, and 
strictly with areference to Divine authority and 
practical ends. By a method equally careful 
and exact, the process of synthesis followed. 
Whatever may be said in disparagement of the 
constitution, efficiency, and subsequent history 
of the Society of Friends, it cannot be contem- 
plated and examined either from a religious 
or philosophical point of view, without a certain 
amount of admiration. For if only as an expe- 
riment and example, it has furnished to the 
world that which may in vain be sought for, 
under any other name and form. Its errors, 
corruptions, and perversities, have been like 
itself in other aspects, much in contrast with 
the common exhibitions of human failings, and 
may serve to lead to a more perfect apprehen- 
sion of the true sources of spiritual danger, as 
well as to illustrate under new phases, sowe of 
the more ordinary causes of religious declen- 
sion.” 

“Of Fox and his Friends,” he declares :— 
“It was reserved for Fox and bis Friends to 
exhibit the most complete and positive protest 


mental germ of their doctrine.” 

The author then turns toward the discipli- 
nary provisions of the Friends, their spiritual 
ministrations and preaching; their disunity 
with the ordinations and doctrines of the dom- 
inant and other churches; and the spoilation, 
imprisonment, and exclusion from civil rights, 
which resulted from them ; their #ssertion that 
the rights of conscience were inviolable ; their 
declaration that their persecutors were aliens 
from the spirit and powef of the Gospel; their 
confessions of the “duty of themselves, and all 
who own Christ as Lord, to submit to the power 
of rulers, and not in any way return evil for 
evil.” He then proceeds to set forth the noble- 
ness of this confession, made whilst under the 
hands of their oppressors, and says: ‘“‘ We of 
the present day, can have but an imperfect idea 
of its significance, already in possession of 
benetits, tor which they contended by their 
sufferings and their labors. Its entire consis- 
tency with the gospel, those only can doubt 
whe are strangers to its precepts and principle. 
The effect of it upon themselves, in renewed 
rigors and oppressions, mercilessly inflicted, and 
bravely borne, are to be found, though imper- 
fectly, on the page of history. They would not 
bear arms, for “all who take the sword shall 
perish by the sword.” ‘‘They would fiot conform 
to the usages and spirit of the world, in the 
changing fashions of dress, in receiving or at- 
tributing titular distinctions, in flattering lan- 
guage, in sulutations that were insincere, in 
humiliations before men, which were capable 
of being understood as worship of worldly great- 
ness. They would ‘swear not at all,’ but let 
their communications be “ yea, yea, nay, nay.” 


in favor of gospel truth, and against whatever | They would contribute voluntarily nothing for 
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the maintenance of church establishments, 
which they deemed superfluous in the details 
of their constitution, and contrary in doctrine 
and spirit to the teachings of Christ. They 
would uncover the head and bow the knee only 
in prayer to God. They practised no carnal 
crdinances, such as water baptism. and that 
known as the supper of the Lord. They would 
observe no holy-days. They would keep no set 
fasts and festivals. They would have no rit- 
ual, liturgy, devout offices, or common prayers 
They would have no fore-appointed order of 
ministrations, in their meetings for worship. 
No music. They would have no consecration 
of buildings, burial-places, or furniture. No 
pulpits, bo pews, no sarcedotal or any special 
vestments for ministers ; no pre-ea:inence among 
them, except such as should arise by each es- 
teeming the other better than himself.” 

“The Development,” is next taken up. 

“Their unity, earnestness, courage, forbear- 
ance, and cousistency, soon begat for them the 
esteem of the unprejudiced and the good. They 
practically exhibited an example, that without 
all the complex and imposing machinery of 
systematic theology ; a trained, authorized, and 
venerated, and paid clergy, the practice of ordi- 
nances of doubtful or purely human invention ; 
without ccremooial, ritual, or appointments of 
any arbitrary kind; it is possible that men can 
arrive at a knowledge of the essential nature, 
conditions, and duties of a Christian life.” 

“With the Friends, intellect was, by their 
revolt against human authorities, emancipated 
from outward thradl. Its submission was not 
transferred from one set of artificial ordinations 
to another. Even the authority of the Serip- 
tures, was regarded as mediate, though superior 
to all human assumptions.” : 

“ With fewer conventional trammels, clearer 
conceptions of the nature of human actions, 
thought and feeling; with an invigorated iotel- 
lectual power, as well as a quickened moral 
sense ; they addressed themselves to the com- 
mon exercises of life and labor. They realizea 
in mind the dignity of man in his nobler facul- 
ties, his moral nature, his divine paternity ; and 
with a keen regard to the conditions of his.domin- 
ion in the created world, they did not abandon the 
consciousness of extensive privilege, as well as of 
solemn duty, in the prosecution of their several 
secular avocations and intercourse with men. 
That habit of mind which led them to perpet- 
ually recurrent self-inspection, that sought tor 
guidance by further interior illumination, ne- 
cessarily strengthened the reflective faculty, 
induced self-reliance, and quickened their seru- 
tiny of human actions.” 

Upon the “ restrictive peculiarities” of the 
Friends, the author has bestowed the deep re- 
flection which has characterized his other disqui- 
sitions aud remarks: “ But from an early date 


of their history, their study and efforts of a re- 
ligious kind had assumed increasingly a strict 
relation to their own body, and comparatively 
little reference to the world without. They 
were thrown into the defensive attitude by per- 
secution, by the contempt and jealousy, and still 
more by the ignorance of the multitude” He 
afterwards continues his illustration of this sub- 
ject throughout twelve of the sixty pages which 
comprise the work, and takes under considera- 
tion various matters connected with the sub- 
ject; and if we could believe a High Church- 
man, as the Saturday Review represents Thomas 
Hancock to be, qualified to pass sentence on 
subjects which we have always understood a 
well trained Quaker alone rightly comprehends, 
we should incline, from his earnest and serious 
manner, to accept his conclusions without much 
examination. But he evidently occupies a po- 
sition too clearly outside of the Society, to be 
entitled to the precedence we should willingly 
yield to one who writes from within its juris- 
diction. He expresses himself to the same pur- 
pose, though in different language, when he 
acknowledges, ‘‘The Society, though a reli- 
gious society, does not allow to common obser- 
vation ready opportunity of discoveriag its 
religious nature; for its practised reticence 
denies to the public the means of acquaintance 
with its special characteristics.” He never- 
theless proceeds to speak of the “ Restrictive 
Peculiarities” of the Friends, and conveys his 
suggestions (with a degree of severity it is 
true) but in so friendly a manner, as to make 
them worthy of examination by the people. 
The article on ‘ Individual Characteristics,” 
and that also on “ Secularism—Spiritual Wick- 
edness,” are marked by the same finish of exe- 
cution apparent in the rest of the essay, and con- 
cludes the book ; but the sentiments contained 
in them are not reconcileable with the opinions 
expressed by the author on many previous oo- 
casions ; nor is the spirit in which he deals 
with his subjects consistent therewith. We 
make no selections from them, because, to be 
appreciated, they should be read as a whole. 
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BE RELIGIOUS IN EVERY CALLING. 


Spurgeon never uttered more truth than 
when he spoke as follows with reference to the 
every-day devotion which Christ demands of 
his people. There is no obligation that binds 
a preacher to a devoced life, that does not fall 
equally upon the lawyer, the tradesman, or the 
mechanic. He says: 

“ Sometimes, when some of you have been 
stirred up by a sermon, you have come’ to me 
and said; ‘Mr. Spurgeon, could [ go to 
China? Could I become a_ missionary? 
Could L become a minister?” In very many 
cases the brethern who offer are exceedingly 
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unfit for any service of the kind, for they have 
very little gift of expression, very little natural 
genius, and no adaptation for such a work, and 
I have constantly and frequently to say: ‘ My 
dear brother, be consecrated to Christ in your 
daily calling ; do not seek to take a spiritual 
office, but spiritualize your common office.’ 
Why, the cobbler can consecrate his lapstone, 
while many a minister has desecrated his pul- 
pit. The plowman can put his band to the plow 
in as holy a manner as ever did a minister to 
the sacramental bread. In dealing with your 
ribbons and your groceries, in handling your 
bricks and your jack-planes, you can be as 
truly priests to God as were those who slew 
the bullocks, and burned them with the holy 
fire in the days of yore. This old fact needs 
to be brought out again. We do not so much 
want great preachers as good upright traders ; 
it is not so much deacons and elders we long 
for, as it is to have men who are deacons for 
Christ in common life, and are really elders of 
the church in their ordinary conversation. 
Sirs, Christ did not come into the world to take 
all fishermen from their nets, though he did 
take some ; nor to call all publicans from the re- 
ceipt of custom, though he did call one; he 
did not come to make every Martha into a 
Mary, though he did bless a Martha and a 
Mary too. He would have you to be house- 
wives still; be sisters of mercy in your own 
habitations. He would have you to be traders, 
buyers and sellers, workers and _ toilers, still ; 
for the end of Christianity is not to make 

reachers, but to make holy men; the preacher 
is but the tool; he may be sometimes but the 
scaffold of the house; but ye are God’s hus- 
bandry; ye are God’s building; ye, in your 
common acts and common deeds are they who 
are to serve God.”—Episcopal Recorder. 
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Tue Present War.—The exclusion of all 
“war news” from the pages of our paper, has 
not been satisfactory to many subscribers. 

If reliable information could be given in a 
condensed form it might nét be objectionable, 
but the uncertainty attending that which we 
hear is such, that often what is received as 
truth one day, is found to be incorrect the 
next, so that what could be furnished our 
readers in a weekly journal, might be of but 
little value. 

We have, therefore, been discouraged from 
making the attempt, and have felt the necessity 
of endeavoring to keep the mind as free as 









possible from the spirit of bitter strife which 
is now devastating our beloved country. We 
wish to do nothing to strengthen the feeling 
which we fear has been imbibed by too many 
of our members, that the present war is mor- 
ally right, because of the great issue at stake. 


The ground taken by the founders of the 
Society against all “wars and fightings,” is 
strictly in accordance with the teachings of the 
blessed Jesus,—‘Ye have heard that it hath 
been said, an eye for an eye and a tooth fora 
tooth, but I say unto you that-ye resist not 
evil,” &c., and it is also in keeping with the 
divine law of love, written upon the heart and 
placed in the inward part,— Thou shelt love 
the Lord thy God with thy whole heart, mind 
and strength, and thy neighbor as thyself.” 

We would not call in question the honest 
convictions of any; but wish to encourage 
those who have been educated within the pale 
of a non-resistant sect, to look seriously at the 
subject, whether they can with freedom of con- 
science, act counter to a testimony founded 
upon such high authority, and borne with un- 
flinching zeal by many of our predeeessors, who 
could suffer imprisonment and death rather 
than violate the peace principle inculcated by 
the Divine Master, and sealed upon their un- 
derstandings by the Witness for Truth in their 
own breasts. Verily, it is a time to try our faith, 
and we have need to seck daily for spiritual 
guidance,_in order that our hearts may not fail 
us “for fear, and for looking after those things 
which are coming on the earth,” but trusting 
in One who is mighty to save even to the ut 
termost, we may not be moved from the sure 
foundation—the light of Christ within—against 
which it is declared evi shall never prevail. 
An adherence to this righteous testimony, does 
not prevent our sympathies flowing out toward 
the suffering of every class,—and we have 
remembered with solicitude our dear friends 
whose homes are near the scenes of conflitt, 
some of whom have not only suffered ‘the 
spoliation of their goods,” but who have been 
deprived for a time of personal liberty. 


Under the consideration of so much that is 
depressing, the secret cry has been “ How 
long! Oh Lord, how long,” wilt Thou suffer 
these things to be? 


Though our pages may fail to manifest any 
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eoncern on the absorbing subject of the day, 
we are earnest in desire that an undue trust 
“jin princes and in horses” may be withdrawn, 
so that our confidence may be reposed in Him 
who hath all power both in heaven and in 
earth, and who can alone assuage the passions 


of men. 
SnnEnnIEeetii 2 Acct 


Diep, on the 16th of 6th month, 1864, Marx 
Brear, aged 78 years, formerly of Wakefield, Eng- 
land, where he was received into membership with 
Friends. He came to this country with his wife 
and children in the year 1819, and soon after- 
ward settled at Wilmington, Delaware, where he 
resided until he removed to this city three years 
since, and became a member of Spruce St. Mecting. 
Until preven'ed by indisposition, be continued dili- 
gent inthe attendance of all our religious meetings. 
When assen bled with his friends in these opportu. 
nities, as well as in his family circle, he evinced 
a solid and weighty deportment, evidently showing 
that his mind was staid on that Rock, which is the 
alone foundation upon which all true worshippers 
must build. 





, at Fallsington, Bucks county, Pa., on First 
day morning, the 10th inst., Scsan EvizaBetn, wife 
of Milnor Gillingkam, and daughter of George 
Comfort. 


——, on the 12th inst., at the residence of her 
son-in-law, Charles Evans, Tacy Morgan, in her 
88th year. 





, on the 15th of 7th, month, 1864, at Atlantic 


_ City, Jonn Acton, infant son of Clement A. and 


Fanny C. Griscom, 
Monthly Meeting. 


——, on the 14th of 7th month, 1864, at the resi- 
dence of her son-in law, Semuel W. Townsend, 
Sarag Z., widow of the late Job Lewis, in the 75th 
year of her age. A member of Green Street 
Monthly Meeting. 


members of Philadelphia 


A settlement of Freedmen has been lately estab- 
lished on Mason’s Islind, in Potomac River, for 
which the Friends’ Association of New York, is de- 
sirous of procuring a Tescher. Any Friend willing 
to go there, wili please address 


Ronert Haypocx, 101 Liberty Street, 

Tth mo. 9th, 1864. New York. 
ae ee 
A Conference on the subject of Education, as 
eonnected with the establishment of a first class 
Institution of Learning, under the care of members 
of the Society of Friends, will be held at East Caln, 
at the close of the Quarterly Meeting, on Fifth day, 
28th of 7th month, at which conference several 
members of the Executive Committee expect to at- 
tend. All Friends feeling an interest in the promo- 
tion of education, are invited to be present. 2t. 





Ae tee 


Joun Howarp, the philanthropist, when 
shut up in a sick room, far from home and 
amidst strangers, writes thus, “*Do me good. 
O God, by this painful dispensation. May ] 
see the uncertainty of health, eage, and com. 
fort, and that all my springs are in Thee. In 
pain and anguish all the night, my very life is 


a burden to me. Help, Lord, for vain is the 
help of man. In Thee do I put my trust; let 
me never be confounded. My soul, stay thou 
upon that Rock. This night my fever abated, 
and my pain became less. 
two hours’ sleep. Righteous art Thou in all 
Thy ways, and holy in all Thy works. Sanctify 
this affliction, and show me wherefore Thoa 
contendest with me. Bring me out of the fur- 
nace as silver purified seven times. Oh, may 
I not be a cumberer of the ground, but live to 
the glory of God, and be made, through grace, 
an honor to my Christian profession. 





EXTRACTS FROM THE MinuTEs of Genesee 
Yearly Meeting of Friends, held at Picker- 
ing, C. W., by adjournments, from the thir- 
teenth of the Sixth month to the sixteenth of 
the same, inclusive, 1864: 


On calling the representatives named in the 
reports received from our several Quarterly 
and Half Yearly Meetings, they all answered 
but one from Scipio. 

A certificate of unity was received from the 
Women’s Meeting, and read for Rachel Hicks, 
a minister from Westbury Monthly Meeting, 
held 18th of Fifth Month last. 


Epistles have been received and read from 
all the Yearly Meetings with which we corres- 
pend. Their interesting contents, evincing 
that our distant brethren are yet concerned to 
maintain our noble testimonies inviclate, and 
to seck for that qualification, to bear them be- 
fore the world, which is only found in deep ha- 
wility of spirit, and an entire surrender to the 
requisitions of the divine will, have afforded 
us cause for encouragement to press forward 
in the work assigned us; thus corroborating 
the evidence immediately furnished us in our 
own hearts, have strengthened us in endeavor- 
ing to faithfully do our part in furthering the 
cause of Truth and Righteousness in the earth. 


While thus considering the state of Society, 
much salutary counsel was handed forth, to en- 
courage us to more faith{ulness and dedication 
of heart. 

‘The importance of fulfilling that reasonable 
duty of attending all our religious meetings, 
was feelingly adverted to, and the young in 
particular were invited to greater fuithfulness, 
in this respect, particularly in the attendance 
of our mid-week meetings. They were shown 
that obedience to this duty would open the way 
for further advancement, as the mind was con- 
cerned, when thus gathered with their breth- 
ren, to become still, and to be cent: red on the 
manifestations of the light of ruth. Herein 
they would know of being fed with that food 
which alone can nourish the immortal soul, and 
thereby be strengthened in their confidence in 
their God, sc as to become more willing to 


I thank God, I had ° 
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obey when other and higher duties are re- 
quired. 

We were reminded that love is emphatically 
the true badge of discipleship, and that under 
its benign influence, we are led into the posses- 
sion of that feeling and principle that breathes 
“ Peace on earth and good will to men ;” and 
that unless this was the experience of the 
heart, we could not be possessors of the reli- 
gion of Christ; and that under the guidance 
of this pure principle, we would be qualified to 
manifest a forgiving spirit among all those with 
whom we are brought into contact ; and by 
thus manifesting that love was our governing 
and actuating motive, our influence for good 
would be extended in our own neighborhoods. 


And we were shown that in the cultivation 
of a forgiving spirit, we were not simply con- 
ferring a favor on those who may have designed 
to wound or‘injure us, but that we ourselves 
would receive the greater benefit, that it would 
redound to own peace, and consequently tend 
to promote our own happiness. 

We were counselled to remember, that in 
our intercourse with the world, our example 
would exert a far more powerful influence over 
our neighbors, and in our own families, than 
our precepts, and we were exhorted to dwell 
near the trué Fountain, that our example might 
be such as to lead in the way of Truth. 

The young as well #s the old were exhorted 
to prize the privileges they were enjoying as 
members of our religious communion, and 
to suffer nothing of self, the world, or .their 
gratification, to lure them away from its iuflu- 
ence for good. They were reminded that our 
noble testimonies had their origin in the mani- 
festations of the Divine Will, and that as they 
were thus opened by this power to our early 
Friends, they were by it prepared to bear them 
in so faithful a manner ; and it was shown that 
as we in this day surrender our whole hearts to 
the direction of this immediately manifested 
will of our Heavenly Father, we would be 
gradually prepared to take them up, not be- 
cause they have been transmitted to us by our | 
fathers, but because they wi!l be opened im- 
mediately to us, and that with a fresh anoint- 
ing; and then we shall be strengthened to bear 
them faithfully and unflinchingly in every hour 
of trial. : 

The deficiencies manifested in the mainten- 
ance of our testimonies against war and a hire- 
ling ministry, were cause of deep regret and 
sorrow. While we feel that the present time 
is one calculated to closely try our foundation ; 
while we clearly see that the specious appeals 
to our sympathies on behalf of the injured and 
oppressed are calculated to draw us from our 
guard, and enlist our feelings; while we dis- 
cover the invidious approaches of the cunning 
and deceit of priestcraft, yet we are assured 


Ee 
——————— 


that if our chief care and concern is to know 
the mind and will of our Divine Master to di- 
rect our footsteps, we shall be enabled to detect 
the various approaches of the enemy, though 
he may transform himself into the appearance 
of an angel of light, and thus be preserved 
from ruuning out into those things which but 
dazzle to blind and allure to destroy. But 
while we are aware that this dependant condi- 
tion, this state of patient waiting for divine di- 
rection is the only true place of safety, we feel 
to exercise a caution not to judge too harshly, 
or condemn too hastily, those who for a season 
have listened to the voice of this siren, but by 
maintaining our dwelling under the canopy of 
the Father’s love, find the ability to win them 
back, fur we indeed know, that the exercise of 
that true charity which flows from the univer- 
sal love of God, is far more powerful to bring 
back to virtue and truth than harsh judgment 
or hasty condemnation. 


The Minutes of the Meeting for Sufferings 
were now introduced and read, and the pro- 
ceedings of that Committee were satisfactory 
to this Meeting. 

To the Yearly Meeting: 

The Committee on Epistles have conferred 
together, and are united in presentiug an essay, 
a copy of which to be forwarded to each of the 
Meetings with which we correspond, embracing 
the minute of exercises, with a few additional 
paragraphs. 

On behalf of the Committce, 

JOHN SEARING. 

Pickering, 6th mo. 15th, 1864. 

Having, during the consideratien of the 
several concerns which have claimed the atten- 
tion of the Meeting, been preserved in a good 
degree of Christian condescension, and brother- 
ly love, and having known the canopy of the 
Father's love to be spread over us, under 
which we have been baptized together, our 
hearts flow out with gratitude to our Divine 
Master for the favor, and we feel that our 
strength has thereby been renewed ; and un- 
der this precious feeling and solemn covering 
the Meeting adjourns to meet at Farmington, 
N. Y., the usual time next year, if consistent 
with the Divine will. 

Joun J. Cornet, Clerk, 


’ 
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“ Sweet, when the river was crossed to find 
that in fulfilling some little, humble, every-day 
duty, one had actually been serving and pleas- 
ing the Mightiest, the Saviour of the world. 
But if one could only know it, whilst one was 
struggling through the flood, how delightful 
that would be! How little one would mind 


the icy water, or the aching shoulders, or the 
tottering, failing limbs.”—Chronicles of the 
! Schouberg- Cotta Family. 
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A letter from a member of the Executive 
Board of “ Friends’ Association for the aid and 
elevation of the Freedmen” has been received, 
from which we have been permitted to make 
the following extracts.—Eps. 

LETTER FROM CAMP TODD. 
Camp Todd, 7th month 7th, 1864. 

Dear S.—I am at work in earnest. I have the 
entire co-operation of all the officials hereabout, 
aod think [ am in the right place at the right 
time. I wish I could give thee a word-picture 
of all Sally and I have seen and done these last 
two days. 

We went over to Mason’s Island with both 
our boxes yesterday, and as the doctor went his 
rounds, we followed him with our dainties for 
the sick. The sights that met our eyes were 
revolting. The quarters have been barracks 
for soldiers, and are well ventilated and com- 
fortable, so far as the buildings can make them; 
but when that is said all is said. The poor 
inmates are destitute of every comfort, ragged, 
filthy, and lying on the floor; few of them 
having even straw. Nearly the half are sick. 
and we might say were actually dying for some- 
thing they could eat. Raw meat, tainted by 
the extreme warm weather, was lying in sight 


of poor creatures who were in the agonies of 


death, and raw beans and salt pork and beef, 
that had been issued to those who were too sick 
to prepare them for food, or to eat it if pre- 
pared by others, were scattered everywhere. 
Piles of rags and dirty clothes lay in every 
corner and at every place where the poor suf- 
ferers found rest for their aching bones. We 
kept a kind hearted black soldier, who was in 
disgrace, cutting our dried beef all the after. 
noon; he became very expert, and shaved it 
nicely enough for our own table. My 18 pounds 
of crackers and delicate biscuit were exhausted 
by the time I had gone through all the houses, 
which are, I think, twelve in number. They 
are long and narrow like all other barracks. 
I also distributed my five pounds of chocolate. 
We came home at a late hour, w th our minds 
busy trying to decide what we had best attempt 
to do further for them. 

Nichols is in command. I told him 
{ had a pass from Colonel Green, that allows 
me to go where I please for ten days, from the 
5th instant. §S. and | compared views, and 
made up our minds how to proceed. So this 
morning we went, as early as we could get off, 
to Captain Brown, who is in command at the 
Freedmen’s Village. He was not in, but we 
found his next in office, and were glad to dis. 
cover him to be all we could desire. He said 
we might go over there, and do whatever we 
thought was best. With lightened hearts we 
left him, promising to call on our return, and 
wee Captain Brown. 





Soon as we reached the Island, I went to the 
person in command, and told him we would 
like to have a place to prepare food for the 
sick, and that we had the day before found two 
women who we believed worthy of trust, and 
would do whatever cooking was necessary. I 
have not time to enter more into detail. 

He gave us one of the kitchens. put our two 
cooks on the pay roll at $6 per month, had a load 
of wood hauled, and gave us the control of as 
many men as we wanted. I undertook the 
supervision of this department, while Sally fol- 
lowed the doctor and his assistant through the 
wards, with crackers and beef. The floors 
were scrubbed, and our cooks soon had apples 
stewed and gruel made, and many a poor 
famishing creature was comforted. 

I then went into two of the barracks, and 
ordered all the children who were able to walk 
to be taken down to the river, and thoroughly 
washed. Those who were too sick, I had 
bathed in tepid water, of which there was 
plenty on our great round stove. Then to each 
clean child we distributed clothing. We set 
our scrubbers to cleaning the houses ; had lime 
scattered all around outside; and feeling we 
had done all we then could do, had our buggy 
brought, and started home to Camp Todd. We 
stopped to see Captain Brown, who heartily 
endorses all we have done, and promised us all 
that it was in his power to give. : 

I stopped writing to attend a prayer meeting, 
held at the house of one of the men here, under 
an arbor made of the boughs of the neighbor- 
ing trees -They had a good time, and I felt 
glad to be present with them. I could write, 
if I had time, much that would emuse and 
interest you all. We have been so busy that 
we have not read a paper since I came here. 
We heard to-day that you are having stirring 
times. 

I do not see how to leave until I have given 
these poor creatures a start. There never was 
a clearer duty before me than the one that now 
claims my attention. I am perfectly well— 
find Mason’s Island a delightful place—it is 
only unhealthy when vegetation begins to de- 
cline. It contains the former residence of 
Mason, of “Trent” notoriety. When I can 
get the cooks fully under way, give a clean 
whole garment to every needy, ragged, filthy 
body, and sect those who can spel! to teach 
those who cannot, I shall feel that I have per- 
formed the labor given me to do, Sally and 
the doctor can then supervise, and [ 2m sure 
the ** Executive Board” will have done a work 
they need not be ashamed of; but to do this it 
is imperative that L remain at least till the 
middle of next week, and also important that 
L have the material to work with. Without 
delay, thou wilt see the Treasurer, M. A. G., 
and as many of the “ Board” as thou canst. 
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Say to Margaret that I would like to have two 
large boxes of children’s clothing—boys’ pants 
and shirts, baby slips and frocks, suited to ages 
from 3 years up to 10 and 12—not many 
women’s garments or dresses, but for girls all 
that she can gather. 

For the sick I must have corn-starch, crack- 
ers, dried beef, &c. If the “ Board” can send 
me money, I can purchase these as cheaply in 
Georgetown as they can be procured in Phila- 
delphia, and save the expense and trouble of 
transportation. We have a boat at our service, 
and men to row across the river to Georgetown. 
It is making an unusual request, but as a mem- 
ber of the “ Board,” and seeing the need, and 
knowing these things will be the life and com- 
fort of hundreds who will continue to suffer 
without them, I urge upon all of you to grant 
it. I know those in whose care all will be 
intrusted are worthy your confidence. 

The exigencies of the military services en- 
gross everything now, and I fear it will be 
almost impossible to get the boxes of clothing. 
If the money is sent for buying nourishment, I 
can continue my supplies to the sick, even 
though they should suffer for the want of 
clothes. 

To supply the want of crackers to-day, Sally 
took half of our white sugar over to George T., 
and exchanged it for them. We have enough 
for to-morrow ; after that, will have to depend 
upon the Friends’ aid, &. The corn meal 
served out is of the most inferior quality. The 
rest of the provisions generally good, except 
the fresh beef, which I insist shall not be 
served to them while the weather is warm, in 
which Captain B. fully concurs. 

Louisa J. RoBERTS. 





DEFENCE OF QUAKERISM. 


BY JACOB M. ELLIS. 
(Continued from page 201.) 


“The Quakers are not practical,”*—they are op- 
posed to Education,”—‘ their belief hangs loose,” 
—‘they are disaffected,’—“ keep within their fold,” 
and “their numbers are decreasing,” &c. 

(Vide charges in debate.) 


In “ Education,” too—behind ! 

Just let Reporter call to mind, 

A “ Lancaster,” who was the first, 

To fouud the noble scheme that burst, 

Aid sped like lightning through the land, 
So blessed by all who had command 

Of Public Schools. Their pumber doubled, 
Aud soon were rid of much that troubled. 
And who now toil with tempered zeal 

In these same Schools ?— Who feel 

More interest ?—more careful guard 

’ ainst aught that would their beauty mar? 


* Averse to learning ?”—Look around 

Where schools on schools are quickly found ; 
No bamlet e’er, where Quakers thrive, 

13 found without the Teachers’ hive! 





*The “ not practical” portion reviewed last week. 


‘Tis true, they found no college school, 
Where men may learn to preach by rule, 
They inward look for this behest 

And wait.—Though e’en they rest 

And preach not: They sometimes think, 
Example’s fount the best to drink. 

They colleges of learning rear, 

The student’s panting heart to cheer. 


“ Within their fold?” They always bear 
(Except for War) their fullest share 

Of public burdens—Taxes pay— 

In works of love—pray where are they? 
In Prisons, who have labored more ? 

For reedy poor, who yield their stores 
More freely? The name of “ Penn” 

Our “ Hospital” well claims.—Their men 
In “ Refuges” and “ Shelters” too; 

And “ Reading Rooms,” stand full in view. 
Improvements great that spread our fame, 
And for our city build a name, 

Find Quakers lending all their aid 

To push them on, and help our trade. 


“ Belief hangs loose” —*‘ Tis doubtful quite, 
Just follow Hicks, to set that right. 

He thundered forth in strength and power, 
His doctrines, by the lengthened hour, 

And be these doctrines right or wrong, 

No looseness, weakness, there belongs. 


“ Belief hangs loose.” Just think again, 
Where? firmer faith proposed by men, 
Than that of heavenly “ light within,” 
And freedom from our inborn sin? 
What firmer than assertion strong, 

That man doth to himself belong, 

Who moves and thinks, an agent free, 
For good-or ill,—His destiny, 

Is as his choice. But then, 

Accounts he to his God; not men. 
Predestination ne’er believed 

Nor can such doctrines be received ; 
They ne’er admit such partial laws 
That thus impugn The 7reat First Cause. 


“ Belief hangs loose” — are ne’er aroused !” 
What have they not of good espoused 
And carried out? The pioneers, 

Of many things the Christian cheers. 
’Gainst War, who did or suffered more ? 
Oppression too,—pray at whose door 
Lies more of doing, acting well, 

Of firmer stand, what sect can tell? 
Intemperance, show us one who labors 
More zealously for home and neighbors? 
Who first refused the morning dram, 
Amid the sneers of fellow man? 

Who first in olden times demurred 

At creditors so oft “preferred ?” 

Who made a rule, and never swerved 
That like and like, should all be served ? 
Till now,—the same our Laws demand ; 
And thus join Quakers, hand in hand. 


“ Not Practical” —* Keep in their fold,’— 
“ Are disaffected too,”—we're told 

“ Belief hangs loase’—they “learning scout.” 
Were all these tine, then out and out, 
Poor tools were they. But list 

Methinks the track, you’ve rather missed, 
Just backward, our few items trace, 

Let justice reign—give each a place. 
Their numbers. may not e’er increase, 
The Sect itself may even cease. 

But then, as now, will underlie, 

Their noble truths, that never die; 
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The people, will have been imbued, daily happiness from others, bespeaks a more 
poe rng great and = lamentable poverty than that of him who begs 
And though they no more bear a name, as abt 

They will not then bave lived in vain. his daily bread.— Colton. 


That Quakers have their faults, we know, 


: THE DEATH COUNCIL OF TH NE . 
That, had we time, we'd freely show, ” ” ” ee 
We only claim for them, their share OB, THE SECOND POCARNTAS. 

Of fruits, communities, now bear. A true Story of the Early Setilement of New. York. 


Then nobly place them, side by side, 
With others, who sincere, have tried 
Reforming evils—error showing, 


By Henry R. Tracy. 
(Concluded from page 299.) 


And e’en their lives, for truth, bestowing. The annals of mankind furnish but few 
So, let Pilgrims—Quakers too, scenes like thet in the white man’s cabin in the 
Do all the good that es'ch can do: frontier wilderness at midnight, where he was 


May every sect, with single eve, pleading alone for his life. No, not for life, for 
The beauties of this truth, descry ; 


u alk dena aaaiene he knew that when he became a mere suppliant 
Wiere beasts aanate ane eour tieet for existence he would incur the contempt of 
the savages, and peril his Ist chance of saving 
The ee oo ee it. He was, rather, engaged in au attempt to 
and the author addressed the concluding lines to} »»ove Jovically. his right to live 3 

the company then assembled in the grove, which, it ! ee & e, and that they 


will be remembered, was on a portion of the ground | had no right to slay him. 


selected as the site of the proposed “ Swarthmore He had for a Jong time maintained this high ’ 
College.” position, but his hopes, as we have said, were 
And now, kind friends, a word for you : growing fainter and fainteras the debate proceed- 
We thank you much, for listening to ed. The listening chiefs were beginning to mani- 
So patien:ly, our lame review. fest slightly their impatience at the protracied 
Though months bave passed, since it was nature of the conference, when, during a brief 
penned, . pause, Major Dean caught the tones of his 


Its facts, are facts, that should defend, 


wife’s voice in the other apartment, conferring 
From charges false, our worthy Friends. 


not with flesh and blood, but pleading fervent- 
On “ Swarthmore” grounds 'tis surely meet ly with her Heavenly Father to cause the life 
The comely forms of Friends to greet, of her husband to be spared. This was too 
Arrayed in costume, trim and neat. much for bim to bear without betraying the 
On “ Swarthmore” grounds, ere they disperse, | weakness incident to the nature of civilized, 
Tis thus we've ventured to rehearse, =, refined men. For the moment he forgot the 
In — Cena, cue eneeiny eeree. group before him of terrible war chiefs come 
wie a tasan > bead, to take him off to execution. Ile saw only that 
cae Woe eee ae ee other group in which his heart was bound u 
EE RENE DE Se I and for ie he trembled with emotion, foe 


When “ Swarthmore” coffers fill and thrive, them he condescended to beg his life at the 
5 


Twill prove to scoffers—we’re alive, 


While yonder bums, the “ Teacher's hive.” “— . ging Sel hh ld : 
rge ulse whi » 
What, tho’ plaited crowns and breadth of brim, sist ho oad Po 3 Sellen : a star 
Have yielded some, to fashion’s whim, ro are Conon 
We claim, that in the sight of Him, in —— = as he — have addressed 
. to a band of white men in like circumstances 
Who k eth all things, full and well ° i 
bach 4 ra tell, on When he had ended he detected instantly a 
Tes what te descures ve ond duel, smile of exultation on more than one of the 
Whe, deena eur teats * hesent Gen” dark a — “9% smile which 
Tho’ shades of drab, and collars straight, — s say, “he, like all white men, is weak- 
Are somewhat lost—yet still I trow, hearted.” The orator bounded to his feet to 
Do many on their Master wait. reply, but during that instant of silence a noise 
What, though in the world, we move Sp — quarter arrested the attention of 
More than worthies did of old, @ whole party. 
We yet for others show a love, A pattering of soft-moccasined feet was heard 
And comfort sorrow with our gold. on the threshold of the outer door and acrosa 
And though too much, perchance, we prize the bare floor, and Nankoah entered the apart- 
x iegliterig olde neal in” | ment, illowed by ive other Indian women, te 
To beacon sure—the “ light within.” eee aoe an ot with 
Philadelphia, Seventh mo., 1864. pe MR ve SNR, ENO 45 





tered and ranged themselves on one side of the 


; room. The chiefs, inexpressib! is 
HE that has no resources of mind is more to | they were by this iad of lash of Tedive 


be pitied than he who is in want of necessaries | etiquette, (which forbids unconditional 
for the body; and to be obliged to beg our| woman to enter their councils,) Jct fal oan 


——-~-- 08> 
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ejacuiaciou~ expressive of their astonishment, | “ Look!” she continued, as she drew a glitter- 
but Sto ah signed to the orator to proceed. | ing knife from beneath her blarket, while each 


He did so in a .vein of irony mingled with iv- 





of the Indian women imitated ber example, 


vective, ending in a strain like the following: 
“‘Qur brother’s heart has grown soft since 
the wars are over, and he is afraid to die. We! 
thought our white brothera brave, and not like | 
women; but all white men fear death. Is the| 





** you said your knives were sharp—ours are 
sharp too—and we have sworn to the Great 
Spirit that when Nankosh’s son dies they shall 
find their way quick to our hearts !” 

Had the gleam of the threatening knives 


white man’s God less kind to his children than | and the flashing of the dark eyes of the excited 
our Great Father is to us that he should fear to} women been real lightnings coruscating 
go to the land of spirits’ Why should not} through the apartment, the assembled chiefs 
the white man die when one of his nation hath | could hardly have been struck with more pro- 
slain an Queida? ‘The chiefs and the great| found amazement than they were by this speech 
Skenandoah have spoken it, and he shad/ die!| and the dramatic movement which attended its 
Our knives are sharp, and his blood shall ran ! close. 
fast, for we would not torment our brother—| There was a brief pause in the white man’s 
but he must die!” cabin, during which nothing could be heard 
When he had ceased, Skenandoah made a! exceptthe beating of hearts and the tones, husky 
sign as if he would adjourn the council, but xt! with agony, from the adjoining room where 
this moment, his wile, Nankoah, the beautiful! the wite and mother was kneeling in prayer. 
Indian woman, stepped forward two paces, and | Just at that moment, too, the oldest child awoke, 
the clear music of hervoice was heard through- | and mingled its prattle with the ascending 
out ‘the apartment, contrasting strangely with | petition. Major Dean’s head dropped on his 
the powertul tones of the speaker who hud just | breast, and the tears ran in currents down bis 
ended. And while her auditors were paral-| cheeks at the sound of that small voice. Nan- 
ized with astonishment, she spoke ; timidly at; koah started forward involuntarily as if about 


first, but more energetically as she proceeded. | 
She used no gesture, as deeming it improper | 
that a woman should attempt to play the orator, 
but with her hands folded on her bosom, she 


to rush into the sleepiug apartment, when 
Skenandoah, the chief of the Oneidas, sprang 
to his feet. 

“Tt is enough,” said he, “the Great Spirit 





pressed out from her full heart, words which pro-! hath spoken ! Never before did woman lift up 
duced a thrilling and startling effect on all pres-| her voice in the councils of the Oneidas! Our 
ent. ‘To Major Dean she seewed at that moment | Father wills that our white brother must not die! 
in her dark beauty, like and angel sent to save} Let us leave him and return to our wigwams lest 


him from death, and those whom he loved bet- | the Great Spirit be angry with his red children.” - 


ter than life from orphanage and widowhood. 

“ Oneidas!’ she said, “the white brother 
must not die. The Oneidas must not make 
innocent blood to flow. He hath done nothing 
worthy of death. The white who killed aa 
Oneida, he should fall under the hatchet— 
his life should be paid for that of our brother 
whow he hath slain. 

Have the brave Oneidas come to the wigwam 
of our brother to frighten his white squaw and 
his pappooses ? Let them rather hunt out the 
murderer. He is alive—he is guilty—he has 
a bad heart—but our friend, he has not a bad 
heart—he has always been our friend, and he 
is not the friend of the bad man who slew an 
Oneida. Will you kill your friend who has 
lived in your wigwams, and let the enemy of 
the Oreidas live? Have the eyes of your 
braves grown dim that they cannot find the 
track of the murderer? Have their limbs 


wo weak that they cannot pursue him? 
Will you make the GreatSpirit angry by killing 
an innocent man and letting a murderer live ? 
Your white brother 1s My son! He has 
own into my heart, and if the Oneidas pluck 
Fira out, blood will flow. Nankoah and her 
sisters love him, and he shall not die alone ! 


The chiefs arose and after consulting to- 
gether a moment, left the cottage, singing a 
farewell too Major Dean, who was too much ab- 
sorbed by his emotions, to heed their move- 
ments. ° 

Nankoah approached him, and taking his 
hand, said: 

“My son is safe! Let him go in and com- 
fort his white squaw and her little pap- 
pooses.”’ 

Then turning to her companions she pointed 
toward the Oneidas’ village and departed with 
them from the cottage. 

As their pattering feet crossed the outer thres- 
hold, Major Dean clasped his wife and Cbildren 
in his arms, and returned thanks to God for 
his unexpected deliverance from death. 

The records of Westmoreland and of Oneida 
County show that he subsequently lived many 
years ; and when the whites had occupied the 
rich lands of that region in great numbers, he 
was ranked as one of the leading men of his 
County, and held many offices of trust to uni- 
versal acceptance—And from that hour of 
extreme peril was he bound with the chords 
of affection and gratitude to Nankoah, the 
Seéond Pocahontas. 
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From the Qnarterly Review. 
POMPEII. 
(Continued from page 303.) 


The illiberal and foolish rule which formerly 
prevented a stranger from making the slightest 
sketch of the ruins or of any object discovered 
in them, and even from taking a few hurried 
Every one, 
under necessary regulations, may draw, describe, 
and publish as he thioks fit A small museum 
has been opened at Pompeii to contain such 
objects as may specially serve to illustrate the 
ruins aud the manners and mode of life of the 
former inhabitants; and a collection of the 
remains of various animals,—such as dogs, 
horses, goats, tortoises, and a sucking-pig still 
in the baking-pan,—;and of various edible ob- 
jects, adds much to its interest. In addition, 
Signor Viorelli has established a library, which 
is destined to contain a complete collection of 
works on Pompeii and of such as illustrate the 
arts and manners of the ancients. The student 
of archavlogy and history, as well as the mere 
tourist, may thus spend many profitable and 
pleasant hours amongst the ruins. 

The nomenclature of the houses and streets 
has been changed. Formerly, the principal 
buildings were named after some distinguished 
person who may have been present when they 
were discovered. There was the House of the 
Queen of England, the House of the Grand 
Duke, etc. Signor Fiorelli has endeavored, by 
consulting the inscriptions painted on the walls, 
end from other sources, such as seals and relics 
found in the ruins of the house itself, to restore 
to it the name of the owner. When this can- 
not be done, the house is numbered, and the 
occupation of the owner is noted: we have, for 
instance, the house and shop of the dyer, in 
which his pans with the remains of the dye in 
them are still seen, of the baker, of the color- 
man, of the jeweller, the eating-house, the inn, 
ete. ‘ 

Many important statues and other objects, 
such as furniture, which have been taken to 
the Museum at Naples, have been replaced by 
plaster casts, so that their original site and the 
use for which they served may be understood. 

We must not conclude without alluding to 
the magnificent work on the ruins of Pompeii, 
the title of which we have placed at the head 
of this article, now in course of publication by 
Signor Niccolini, the Secretary to the Royal 
Museum, and the son of the original editor of 
the “ Musceo Borbonico.” Thirty-three num- 
bers, forming half of the entire work, have 
already been issued. Colored lithographic 
plates represent with great fidelity, and in the 
most pleasing form, the paintings, architectural 
decorations, statues, and various objects in 
glass, metal, marble, and other materials, dis- 
covered in the principal buildings. Each 
























house and its contents are separately illustrated. 
The plates are mostly executed from the faith- 
ful and spirited drawings of Signor Abbate, an 
artist of great merit and experience, well known 
in this country for his admirable restoration of 
a Pompeian house in the Crystal Palace. 

This work wil] furnish a much better idea 
than any yet published of the extreme beauty 
and elegance of the houses of the richer 
classes in a Roman city. There is no doubt 
much at Pompeii opposed to the purest taste, 
as shown in remains of the best period of classic 
a:t. The ornamentation is sometimes coarse 
in execution, inharmonious in color, wanting in 
purity of design, defective in drawing, and 
perhaps ill calculated for interior decoration. 
But at other times it is of a very high charaec- 
ter, and singularly pleasing and effective. It 
must be remembered that after all Pompeii was 
but an unimportant provincial town, in which 
probably there was no school of art of any 


merit, and where the common workman sought 


to imitate, to the best of his means, the skilled 
and highly trained artists of Rome, or to copy 
and reproduce those remains of more ancient 
art which had even in those days been accepted 
as the standards of the highest taste and per- 
fection. It is probable that the paintings on 
the walls of the houses of Pompeii, like the 
mosaic pictures of the pavements, are for the 
most part copies from well known Greek or 
Roman works which were esteemed by the re- 
fined and cultivated citizens of Iwperial Rome 
as masterpieces of art. This is especially so 
with regard to those beautiful groups of figures 
representing familiar subjects taken from the - 
Homeric poems and from the classic writers 
of Greece. However, to some of the frescoes 
discovered the ancients themselves must have 
attached considerable value; for we find an in- 
stance of one representing Bacchus and Sile- 
nus, which had been very carefully removed 
from another site and so neatly fitted into the 
wall with iron cramps and cement that it was 
almost impossible to detect that it did not 
originally form part of it. The subjects are 
limited in number, generally Bacchus and Ari- 
adne, with groups of fauns and nymphs, Her- 
maphroditus with Silenus, Bacchantes and 8a- 
tyrs, Hercules and Omphale surrounded by 
Cupids, who are sporting with his club and 
shield, Achilles discovered by Ulysses amidst 
the maidens of Lycomedes, Orestes and Pylades, 
Thetis obtaining from Vulcan the arms of 
Achilles, etc. The treatment is singularly 
simple, the disposition of the figures reminding 
us of a bas-relief, and conveying the impres- 
sion of having been suggested by a sculptured 
frieze. The execution is almost always infe- 
rior to what the Germans call the “ motive” — 
that is, the attempt to tell the story by the 
general composition, and the attitude and ex- 
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pression of each person represented ; this is a 
sufficient proof to the practised eye that the 
work is a copy, or that the painting has been 
male up with figures or groups taken from 
other pictures. Even in technical execution, 
however, mauy of these paintings have no ordi- 
nary merit. ‘here is a richness and glow in 
the color, a subtle gradation in the flesh tints, 
a rich and voluptuous harmony of tone, and a 
vigorous outline, which remind us of the finest 
productions of the Venetian school, and espe- 
cially of Giorgione. In violent and picturesque 
contrasts of light and shade they are wanting. 
No attempt is made to produce those striking 
and exaggerated effects of chiaro-oscuro which 
distinguish the Italian and Dutch schools of 
the seventeenth century. Everything is repre- 
sented in the broad glare of day, and is beam- 
ing with sunlight. ‘Uhe colors‘have faded after 
a lapse of eighteen hundred years, but when 
the soil which covers a painting is first re- 
moved, they are still bright and luminous, and 
produce a magical effect in the clear Itulian 
atmosphere. Some have changed completely 
after long exposure to the air, and this must 
be borne in wind in examining the paintings 
detached from the walls and preserved in the 
Naples luseum. The details of the decoration 
of the rooms are frequently marked hy the 
greatest elégance of outline, and the most ex- 
quisite harmony ot color, as in the dancing 
fauns and nymphs, set in borders of beautiful 
design, or introduced into landscapes and archi- 
tectural scenes, and the wanton Cupids sporting 
amidst festoons of fruit and flowers. This 
graceful ornamentation was in harmony with 
the furniture of the room and the rich hangings, 
and must have produced the most pleasing 
effect. But if the dwelling of a country gen- 
tleman at Pompeii was such as we have de- 
scribed, what must have been the magnificence 
and luxury of that of the proud and wealthy 
patrician in the capital itself? 
(To be concluded.) 





Where the reins of government are too slack, 
there the manners of the people are corrupted: 
and that destroys industry, begets effeminacy, 
and provokes Heaven against it.— Penn. 





desired in procuring suitable places for Fifty Colored 
Orphans, expected in this city this week, from Fort- 
ress Monroe. 
Those in want, will mach oblige by writing imme- 
diately, stating age and character of child needed. 
Address J. M. Truman Jr., 413 Franklino St., Phila. 
7mo. 19 





ANTED—A competent teacher to take charge of Friends’ 
school attached to Lombard Street Meeting, Baltimore. To 
an efficient teacher it is deemed a J desirable situation. 


A 
T22f. Woe, S48. 


acoB BURROUGH, 
Baltimore, Md. 
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PHILADELPHIA MARKETS 

Frovur anp Mgat.—Sales of superfine Flour at 
$S9@$9 50; extra $1125; Pennsylvania and Ohio 
family at $10 50@11 25 P barrel, and fancy at $12. 
Small sales to the trade from $9 40 up to $12 00 for 
common and fancy. In Rye Fluur and Corn Meal 
there is nothing doing. 

Grain.—Sales of good and prime Red Wheat at 
$2 55a 265 @ bushel. In white there were no 
transactions. Rye ranges from $1 70 to $1 71. 
Corn—Yellow is dull at $1 68@l 70, afloat. Oats 
are unsettled. Sales of Pennsyivauia at 92a 93 cts. 
Of Barley Malt, 2000 bushels suld at $2 per bushel. 

CLOvERSEED is scarce aud worth $9 50 % 64 Ibs. 
Timothy may be quoteed at $4 25 a $450, and 
Fiaxseed at $3 75 per bushel. 


LSS LS].2.2.8. 2424. QQQxQxQq_x_xQjxxxxqxq.c:.. ee 
UST PUBLISHED, and for Sale, Tuomas WerTuerato’s Sap 
MONS: Price $1 per copy, containing fifteen (15) sermons. 
Can be had of James Baynes, Baltimore; Wiliam Ferris, Wik 
mington, and Elizabeth Hartley, Philadelphia. 





$$$... — 
q REE SUGAR.—Choice Maple Sugar, from Somerset county, Pa 
tor sale, (by the barrel only,) at Wx. Il. Woopwarp’s, 
7th month 2, 18t4.—1m. 516 Market Street. 
EDAR COTTAGE,—Pennsylvania Avenue, Atlantic City, N. J. 
is now open for the reerption of visitors. ‘lerms, $15.00. 
Sth mo. 25, 1864.—2m. npf. GrorGe CHANDLEB. 


OOKS FOR SALE BY THE SUBSCRIBERS. 
“ Friends’ Miscellany,” compiled by John and Isaac 


Comly, (11 vols.)---+-+-+-+ +++) $7.60 
Journal of John Comly, (600 pages): ++ +--+ ++-.ee cess eeeeeee 1.50 
Conversations, &c , of Thomas Story--+--+-+--+++-+++e- 00. 1.00 
Journal and Works of John Wovlman, carefully collated 

and prepared ---. +--+ +eeeeceeeececeeeceesseeeececesncees 1.00 
Hugh Judge’s Journal. ----++++-cccecee. cee seccseccesece 70 
Memoirs: Ann Byrd, Isaac Martin, and Rufus Hall,each--- 


Cuares Comty, Byberry, Pa.. 
or, Emmor Com.y, No. 181, 


3mo. 12, 1864.—tf. North Seventh Street, Philadelphia 


sii ageless 

]\ EULWOOD ZELL & OO., Publishers, Bookseliers and Sta 

e _ tioners, Second Floor No’s. 17 and 19 South Sixth Street, 

Philadelphia. Also, Man 
Publishers of Friends’ 
3d mo. 12, 1864 tf. 


‘OR RENT.—A LARGE AND COMMODIOUS 
} two-story dwelling house, with three rooms and 
a large hall on the first floor, and a convenient 
kitchen attached; a large and good garden, and 
sufficient stabling. There is also a large school- 





rers of Photograph Albnms, and 
and Foulke’s Aimanac. 





house convenient to the dwelling, the whole sur- * 


rounded by a large yard, nicely shaded. This 
property has recently been used as a boarding 
school, with satisfactory success. The location ig 
healthy and pleasant, the neighborhood good, and 
convenient to places of worship, schouls, stores, &c. 
It is situated in the village of Fallsington, Bucks 
Co., Pa., two and a-half miles from the Philada. and 
Trenton Railroad at Morrisville, and three from 
Trenton. There is a daily mail and post office in 
the place. It will be rented all together, for the 
accommodation of a boarding school, or separately, 
and either by the year or as & summer residence, as 
may best suit applicants. For ‘particulars address 
either of the subscribers, or, to view the property, 
cali on Eseygzer Hancs, near the premises. 
WILLIAM SATTERTHWAITR, 
JAMES R. STACKHOUSE, 
Fallsington P. O., Bucks county, Pa, 
MAR& PALMER, 
3d mo. 19, 64.—tf. Edgewood, Bucks Co., Pa. 


\TOKES & FOULKE, MERCHANT TAILORS, No. 
521 Arch St., have on hand a good assortment of 
CLOTHS, CASSIMERES and VESTINGS, and are 
prépared to have the same made up to order in good 
style and at moderate prices 
Particular attention given to making Friendg’ 
Clothing. 9mo. 12, '63—ly. 
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